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This boy and girl are having an exciting sail in their ** Firefly.” The race looks like being a close one! 



wow many boys and girls 

; will be going sailing during 
these summer holidays ? It 
is of course impossible to say 
precisely, but wejean give one 
aiiswer-~-m^rc than last year. 

, Fifty years ago, a few rich 
men indulged in a sport called 
“ yachting.” The yachts were 
big and most of them had paid, 
professional crews. 

In the late 1920s and the 
1930s, yachts tended to become 
smaller. But they were still 
expensive, and yachting was still 
the sport of the few. 

Now—since the last war— 
ther^has been a great change. 
More and more small, cheap 
craft are being produced every 
year. Most of these are too 
small to be described as yachts. 
They are simply sailing boats, 
and nowadays most of us go 
“sailing” rather than yachting. 

The most remarkable develop¬ 
ment of all has been in the 
field of the racing dinghy. 

Clubs Everywhere! 

Wherever there is a bit of 
open water, dinghies can sail— 
and they certainly do! There 
now seem to be clubs every¬ 
where, sailing not only on the 
sea or on rivers, but also on 
lakes, reservoirs, and even 
disused gravel pits. 

It is not necessary to own a 
boat before you can take up 
sailing. Most clubs have 
dinghies for the use of members. 

If you are going sailing during 
the holidays, it is hardly 
necessary to say “hope you 

enjoy it.” And if you are going 
for the first time, it almost 
certainly won’t be the last! 

See also pages 6 and 7 
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IN 

BKIT^IN 

NOW 



KEEPING CLEAN AT SEA 


Our three leading oil companies, 
Shell, BP, and Esso, recently 
announced a plan to eliminate 
pollution of the sea by oil. The 
companies believe that the main 
cause—cleaning out ships’ tanks, 
while at sea, and pumping the 
dirty mixture overboard—is 
unnecessary. 

They suggest that the tanks 
should be washed with a small 
amount of salt water, which can 
then be mixed with the next load 
of oil. Experts believe that this 
small amount of salt water 
remaining in the tanks would not 
harm the oil in any way. 

The oil companies would be 
prepared to pay the independent 


40 YEARS AGO 

(From CN issue \ dated 26th 
July, 1924) 

An idea which we believe 
Ihe CN suggested long ago 
is being carried out in tlic 
tropics, where a new kind of 
invisible door is being used 
to prevent flies from entering 
public buildings. 

No kind of screen so far 
invented is proof | against flies 
and mosquitoes, so an open 
doorway has been devised 
with slits in the framework 
on each side, through which 
powerful currents of air arc 
pumped by electric fans. 
People can readily pass to 
and fro through this air 
barrier, but insects cannot, 
and the door is a success In 
tropical lands. 


tanker owners to carry around the 
residue kept on board under the 
new system. If a 20,000-ton 
tanker had 100 tons of residue in 
her tanks when she arrived at an 
oilfield, she could only load 
19,900 tons of cargo, but her 
owner would be paid for the 
20,000 tons he would have loaded 
had he discharged everything into 
the sea before arriving. 

TUPPENCE DAILY 



RADIO “ HAMS” 
MAKE USE OF 
THE MOON 

Two amateur radio operators 
(“hams”) have made contact with 
the radio telescope at Arecibo 
in the West Indian island of 
Puerto Rico, by beaming signals 
off the Moon. 

Mr. Peter Blair, of Galleywood, 
near Chelmsford, Essex, and Mr. 
Bertram Sykes, of Northampton, 
each picked up signals sent via 
the telescope and the Moon. 
Working independently, the British 
“hams” received the signals and 
then sent back replies, which were 
projected from the Moon and 
picked up by the telescope. Both 
operators had several exchanges 
with their Puerto Rican contact. 

The Arecibo telescope, with a 
dish a thousand feet across, is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 
Built in a natural bowl formed 
by several mountain peaks, it came 
into operation last November. 

INTERNATIONAL 
YOUTH CAMP 

An international youth camp is 
to be held at Aberfoyle, Perth¬ 
shire, from next Saturday until 
8th August. 

This camp is the 14th of its 
kind. It will be attended by about 
230 young people between the ages 
of 16 and 18 from Britain, 
Denmark, Norway, Germany, 
Holland, and France. 


The Children’s Newsi>at3er, 25th July, 1964 

It seems to me... 
WASTE PRODUCTS 

One of the problems of an industrial civilisation is how 
to dispose of its waste products, an increasing number ol 
which are very hard to get rid of indeed. 



Even on the River Thames, oil endangers bird life 


At the end of the scale there Is 
atomic waste, which has to be 
dealt with sensibly. At the other 
(perhaps) is the plastic bag you 
had your picnic sandwiches in. 
Somewhere In between these 
extremes comes the problem of 
oil pollution of the sea (arid some 
rivers). It is estimated that there 
are already millions of tons of this 
oil, discharged from ships and 
principally from tankers, floating 
about in the sea. It is there¬ 


fore good news that three big oil 
companies have now come up 
with a scheme which should 
make this mucky menace a 
thing of the past. 

The details of the scheme are 
given on this page. 

Tu EdU(r 


Special Event 

® LONDON : join the crowds at the Q INVERNESS : Combined Operations 
Schoolboys* National Cycling Cham- Tattoo in this Scottish city, 30th July- 
jplonshlps at Crystal Palace, 26th July 5th August 
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KNOW YOXJH- NEWS 






COiViPLICATiOI^S WITH CAIRO 


'J'HE 


policy being pursued by President Nasser, Egypt’s 
soldier-revolutionary leader, is still keeping the Middle 
East in a state of ferment. 


One of his aims is to destroy 
[he Jewish State of Israel, 

Another is to attempt to break 
up the British-created South 
Arabian Federation. 

Early in July the rulers of 13 
States in this federation ended a 
month’s conference. There they 
agreed that their union of Arab 
sheikdoms and sultanates should 
get independence not 
later than 1968. 

But one of the 
federation’s leaders—• 

36-ycar-old Sultan 
Ahmed j Fadhli—left 
the conference before 
it ended and flew to 
Cairo. 

There he announced 
that he was withdraw¬ 
ing his State, also 
called Fadhli, from 
the federation. 

He accused Britain 
of sending arms to 
neighbouring Yemen 
to help the forces of 
the deposed king win 
back their country 
from the republican 
President Sallal. 

(Britain denies this.) 


■By Our- 


Spccial Correspondent 


The Yemen republicans are 
aided by some 40,000 Egyptian 
troops. And President Nasser 
supports President Sallal’s claim 
that Aden colony—part of the 
federation—belongs to Yemen. 


Another of President Nasser’s 
moves was his decision to call a 
great “ conferenceof African 
unity” in Cairo. 

Egypt is both an African and 
an Arab (Moslem) country, Nasser 
would like to dominate a great 
union of Arab and of African 
States recently freed from 
“colonialism ” 

So he invited some 30 leaders of 
African States to meet him in 
Cairo to discuss, among other 




LETTERS 




r^E¥/ ZEALAND—IN WSLTSHIRE ! 


Dear Sir,—When I was going 
down to IJevoiii by car, on Easter 
Mondlay, between North Bradley 
and Erome, Somerset, I saw a 
signpost which indicated that 
Ireland and Scotland were only 
half<a-miie from that place. 

At that time we were in Wilt¬ 
shire ! Also within ten to twelve 
miles of Caine, on the way to 
Woolon Ba.sset, is a* signpost to 
New Zealand! 

Thank you very much for the 
articles Leaders of the World, C N 
Panorama, How We Ran Our 
Country, and World of Stamps, 
1 get quite advanced information 

ARE YOU FROM 
MADAGASCAR ? 

Dear Sir,—I am writing to ask 
whether any of your readers came 
from Madagascar hear Africa. 

We have been 
here for 
n e a r I y s i x 
years. 

My eldest 
brother was 
born in Mada¬ 
gascar. I won- 

(SioiMSCMil ‘‘e*' whether 
many of your 
other readers have lived in a place 
with such a long name as wc do. 

Anne Rogers (10), Ambohidra- 
trimo, Madagascar. 





on new stamps, some of which I 
am able to buy. 

Ann Jones, Caine, Wiltshire. 

EXCHANGE 

VISIT 

Dear Sir,—Last Easter I went 
with a school party of 23, a master 
and his wife, on an exchange visit 
to a French village near Poitiers. 

My school, The Abbey 
Grammar School, Ramsey, has an 
olTicial exchange with the school 
of this village. Wc went to school 
in France for a few days and then 
spent part of the Easter holiday 
with our French pen friends, who 
returned home with us for the rest 
of the holiday. 

Graham Waterhouse (14), 
Houghton, Huntingdon. 


KOREAN GALL 

Dear Sir,—In C N issue datec 
14th March, you published i 
request for boys and girls tc 
correspond with children ir 
Korea. As a result of this ] 
have gained a new friend, foi 
which I am very grateful. 

Could J, please, draw to th< 
attention of readers the fact tha 
The .Secretary of the Student Pen' 
pal Club in Korea has asked foi 
more pen friends. So, if anyone 
would like a Korean pen friend 
would they write to me, stating 
their name, age, address, anc 
hobbies and I will endeavour tc 
arrange this for them. 

Jennifer James, 32 Chipsteac 
Way, Woodmansterne, Bahstead 
Surrey. 

WRITING TO 
RAWALPINDI 

Dear Sir,— I am a member of 
the British Council Library in 
Rawalpindi, where I read maga¬ 
zines, newspapers, books, and 
particularly CN. 

I would be very delighted to 
correspond with children of all 
ages abroad. I am deeply 
interested in photography, paint¬ 
ing, music, driving, tennis, and 
gift exchanging. 

Javed Akhtar, 1/61 Street No. 3, 
Alam Khan Road, Rawalpindi, 
West Pakistan. 


things, how to free the African 
majorities in the white-ruled States 
of South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia and Portuguese East 
Africa and Angola. 

Some of those invited were 
leaders of the African Common¬ 
wealth States who had been meet¬ 
ing under British chairmanship in 
London. 

What is Britain’s reaction to all 
this? 

She points out that she has two 
main duties in this region. 



Above : Sultan Ahmed Fadhli. 
Left: The city of Cairo with 
the dominating pyramids 


1. She has' to prevent Middle 
East oil—vital to our own and 
Europe’s economy—falling into 
hostile hands. Therefore she must 
give “protection” to the oil 
producing States. 

2. ' But in doing this she is try¬ 

ing also to help these little 
countries to stand on their own 
feet. . • , 


MUSIC ROUND ° 
THE WORLD 

'jpWO symphony orchestras 
will be starting tours in 
September. The Leicestershire 
County Schools Symphony will 
go to Northern Ireland for 12 
days, while the London 
Symphony starts on a world 
tour of almost 12 weeks. 

The Leicestershire orchestra, 
with players aged from 12 to 18, 
will begin their tour in Belfast on 
1st September, giving concerts in 
the city’s schools. There will also 
be a recital; at evensong in St. 
Anne’s Cathedral. 

The orchestra will also visit 
schools in the counties of Antrim, 
Down, and Derry before going to 
Dublin on 12th September. There 
they will give two concerts before 
returning home to Leicestershire. 

London Symphony 

The London orchestra will set 
out on 27th September. 

The first concerts will be given 
in New York, where the orchestra 
will spend a month. Then it will 
go on to Japan, Seoul (South 
Korea), Hong Kong, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi, Tehran, Istanbul, 
Tel-Aviv, and Jerusalem. 

In all, the orchestra will give 
55 concerts and cover 32,000 miles 
in about 12 weeks. An end-of- 
tour deficit of £20,000 is expected, 
but Mr. Barry Tuckwell, chair¬ 
man of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, feels that great benefit 
will be derived from playing 
abroad. 



SHE'S BUSMAN'S HOLIDAY 

Sue and the famous Happy 
Days family learn that they’ve 
inherited a property in France. 
But when they get there, it 
isn’t at all what they expected 
—and it leads them on a 
trail of fun and adventure ! 


SALLY AND THE ROYAL REBEL 

Sally Doyle, the young dan¬ 
cer, is engaged to give ballet 
lessons to an eastern prin¬ 
cess—who turns out to be a 
lively young rebel. You’ll 
love this colourful, exciting 
story. 


You’ll find these two complete picture-packed stories in this 


month’s super issues of 

PRINCESS PICTURE LIBRARY 


V- each 


They’re out now—ask for them at your 
newsagents today ! 
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TMIS WIDE WORLD 


CHAPEL UNDER 
THE SAND 

A scvcnth-ccnliiry Christian 
chapel and a perfectly-preserved 
Nubian village dating from the 
second and third centuries have 
been unearthed in Egypt. 

A Netherlands archaeological 
expedition, assisted by a team of 
Egyptian workers, were excavating 
in the region of Abu Simbcl when 
they found the 1,700-y earmold 
village.. It was completely covered 
by sand, which had protected the 
buildings from the atrtiosphere so 
that they were in excellent condi¬ 
tion. 

The Christian chapel was 
discovered on the site of a settle¬ 
ment founded on the banks of the 
Nile in the seventh century. This, 
too, was in an almost perfect state 
of preservation. 

Inside the chapel were a number 
of . very fine frescoes representing 
Christ and the Virgin, various 
saints and angels, and scenes of 
Christ’s birth and His death on 
the cross. 

With the assistance of Yugoslav 
and Egyptian experts, the frescoes 
have been detached from the wall 
on which they were painted and 
transferred on to linen canvasses, 
the total area of which measures 
over 300 square feet. 


FISH 
SHOP ! 

Enoughto give 
anyone a fright, this 
rather savage- 
looking “fish ” can 
be seen on the shores 
of Lake Wlnnibi- 
goshlsh, at Bena, 
Minnesota. It is, in 
fact, an Indian 
souvenir shop! 



PLANTS SHOW THE WAY 

The study of plants is no longer the domain of botanists. 
Geologists and hydrologists, in their search for mineral deposits 
and underground water, are . developing a new branch of 
science, known as ‘‘indicative geobotany.” 

By the colour of its flowers, a violets and pansies thrive in soil 


plant gives valuable indications of 
the contents of the sub-soil. 
Russian scientists have found that 
anemones with bluish-violet 
flowers develop white ones when 
growing in the nickel ore fields of 
the Ural Mountains. Alders and 
birches growing in the midst of a 
coniferous forest reveal the 
existence of coal seams. In places 
where the soil has iron and zinc, 
plants are covered with yellowish 
leaves in the summer, while 


ALL ABOARD, PLEASE ! 



having a zinc deposit. 

Sage, wormwood, and desert 
thistle grow to double or friple 
their normal size where the soil 
contains small amounts of boron. 

Water-diviners 

In desert regions, plants act as 
water-divining rods for geo¬ 
botanists. For instance, in North 
Kazakhstan, licorice has roots 
often going 25 feet or more down 
in search of water. If the ground 
water is fresh, the licorice growth 
is luxuriant; if it is salt, the plant 
life is meagre and the green leaves 
bear a whitish coating. 

The material accumulated by 
Russian scientists has enabled 
them to draw up geobotanical 
maps to help geologists and 
hydrologists in their search for 
minerals and water. 

COPPER MINE OF 3,000 YEARS AGO 


“FLORA” CAME 
FROM AFRICA 

All the cyclones that have 
ravaged the West Indies region 
and the southern coast of the 
United States since 1960 originated 
over the African continent, not 
over the Atlantic Ocean. This was 
the theory of a French meteor¬ 
ologist, Mr. A. Villevieville. That 
theory has been proved correct 
after studies of the cyclone 
“Flora,” which struck the Carib¬ 
bean area last September. 

In his research, Mr. Villevieville 
used observations from the US 
Tiros satellites and from many 
other sources. The cyclones, he 
claims, often form over the Chad 
area of West Africa. They are 
generated by an influx of cold air 
from the north at high altitudes 
meeting warm, humid air which 
rises to its greatcj^t height during 
the monsoon season. The depres¬ 
sion thus created moves we.st at 
the speed of the winds and 
becomes turbulent when it reaches 
the Atlantic Ocean btf Senegal. 


A copper m^ining camp dating 
back to the eleventh century n.c. 
has been uncovered near Timna, 
site of Israel’s new copper 
industry. 

An archaeological expedition 
found three furnaces, stores, 
workers’ living quarters, and what 


is believed to be a place of 
worship. The furnaces consisted 
of clay-covered, bowl-Iikc holes in 
the ground, with two long stones 
placed at the mouth to serve as an 
air conduit. Air was introduced 
by means of a bellows with a 
stone mouth. 


The Children’s Newspaper, 25th July, 1964 

BRIEFLY . . . 



Flowers for the Memory 

The Parks Department at 
Halesowen, Worcestershire, is to 
make three flower beds in 1966 
which will commemorate the 
centenary of Dr. Bamardo’s 
Homes. 

The Polio Research Fund has 
granted £5,000 to the National 
Association of Youth Clubs for 
the summer schools they run for 
mixed groups of able-bodied and 
physic ally-handicapped young 
people, 

70th Proms 

The 70th season of the Henry 
Wood Promenade Concerts opens 
at the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
on Saturday. The concerts will 
go on until 19th September. 

Britain's boat-building industry 
is now producing craft and equip¬ 
ment to the value of £22,000,000 
a year. 

Botany Contonary 

The tenth International Botan¬ 
ical Congress opens in Edinburgh 
on Monday, 3rd August, and 
will continue until nth August. 
This is also the centenary meet¬ 
ing (the Congress first met in 
Brussels in 1864), and it will be 
attended by botanists from many 
European countries, among them 
Russia, Poland and Hungary. 

What are believed to be the 
biggest gas and oil reserves in 
Bolivia have been found in thick 
jungle. 

Food Shows 

The United States Department 
of Agriculture is to hold a food 
exhibition at London’s Trade 
Centre, from 5th to i6th October. 

New Zealand is planning to send 
an expedition to the Pacific in May 
1965, to study a solar eclipse from 
an atoll in the Cook Islands, 

Red Handed 

The Red Hand of Ulster will 
be adopted as the symbol for the 
“ Ulster Week ” to be held in 
Nottingham from 26th-3ist 
October. 


Not the latest In trains, but just the job for taking the younger 
members of the family for a ride. This novel railway system, of 
ten pedal-operated engines, has been erected by a locksmith at 
Desighelm, Germany. 

16 LOCKS ON THE MOSELLE 

Tiic construction of 16 locks nlohg the Moselle has given this 
river a new importance as a trading waterway. Ships of up 


to 1,500 tons can now enter it 
it for 170 miles. 

The opening of this waterway 
completes one of the most 
imaginative transport undertakings 
in western Europe, and fulfils an 
idea first proposed by the Romans. 
In addition to the 16 locks, it has 
meant the construction of five 
ports and nine power stations, and 
has taken seven years to complete. 

At first the Moselle plan met 
with much opposition, for there 
were fears that the natural beauty 
of the river would be spoilt. The 
river winds through rich pastoral 
country and between hillsides of 


from the Rhine and navigate 

vineyards which grow the grapes 
from which the famous Moselle 
wines are made. But little change 
appeared on the landscape, and 
the vine-growers now have the 
advantage that the level of the 
river remains constant, ensuring 
the moist air necessary for the 
growing of vines. Until now the 
level of the river has usually been 
very low in summer. 

(The River Moselle rises in the 
south Vosges and flows for 320 
miles through France and along 
the boundary with Luxembourg 
to join the Rhine at Coblenz.) 


FOUR MONTHS 
IN THE 
ATLANTIC 

The ships of eleven nations— 
Argentina, Brazil, Congo, France, 
Germany, Ghana, the Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria, Spain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union—arc spend¬ 
ing four months in the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the coast of equatorial 
Africa. 

They are taking part in the 
“Equalant” programme to study 
ocean temperatures, take sound¬ 
ings of the ocean bed, and carry 
out hydrobiological research. 

This international study, organ¬ 
ised under Unesco by the 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission, covers the tropical 
Atlantic area between Latin 
America and Africa. 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Young 

swan. 4 Capital of 
Greece. 9 Sword. 
10 More secure. 11 
Raises water. 12 
Blood-sucking worm. 
13 At liberty. 14 
Permit. 18 Unspoken. 
21 Cross threads in 
weaving, 22 Unculti¬ 
vated tract of land. 
23 Muffled. 24 Old- 
fashioned form of 
yours. 25 Mature. 
26 Fireplace. 27 A 
score. DOWN: 1 

Fortified building. 2 
Stemmed drinking 
glass. 3 Animal from 
which ivory is 
obtained. 5 Pitch. 
6 Struggle. 7 Horse- 
drawn carriage with 
four wheels. 8 In¬ 
volved. 15 Draw back. 16 Change round. 17 Second largest 
continent, 19 Boat used in the far east. 20 Sea song, 23 Food, 
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PUMINO KOBA- 
^ YASHI is a 
hostess oa Japan Air- 
I i n c s' international 
flights. Mucii oC her 
time is spent in the 
clouds, but when she 
does come down to 
earth, Fumino likes to 
visit zoos. Here you 
sec her holding a kid 
at Chessington Zoo, 
Surrey. Adding 
further international 
colour is an inquiring 
Chinese Water Deer. 


INTERESTED IN WILD FLOWERS? 


J HAVE just read an article about wild flowers, and found it 
so interesting that I want to pass some of it on to you. 

Did yon know that it is possible to collect over 200 different 
specimens of wild flowers in many localities, and that anyone who 
visits other districts as well can find as many as 400? 

The first stage, pressing, should be done fairly quickly, so that 
natural colour is retained in the petals and leaves, (Never put flowers 
inside books. They stain and pull pages out of shape.) Place 
specimens between two sheets of clean blotting paper and sandwich 
these between two fiat pieces of board. Then place fairly heavy 
pressure evenly over the top board. Large books are suitable as 
weights, but better and quicker results can be obtained with bricks, 
which have first been wrapped in cloth or newspaper. 

Arrange each specimen in a natural position and do not remove 
it until absolutely dry. Test after a few days by touching with the 
finger.; If it still feels cold and damp, replace the weights and leave 
for a little longer. 

Prepare the collection book by cutting white or coloured cartridge 
paper into sheets about ten by 
eight inches, punching two holes 
on the left hand side of each 
sheet. 

When the specimens are dry, 
arrange them in an attractive way 
on the sheets of cartridge, leaving 
sufficient space under each one for 
labelling. Fix them in position 
with tiny strips of adhesive paper, 
and write in tlic name of each 
specimen. 

Firm Cover 

Keep the pages loose until the 
end of autumn, and then fasten 
them into the cover, which you 
can make from a piece of coloured 
cartridge paper measuring 21 by 
8 inches. Fold this in half and 
punch holes to correspond with 
those in the loose pages. 

Designing a cover is great fun. 

The easiest cover of all is one 
made from a double piece of 
floral wallpaper, preferably the 
firm, washable sort. 

Finally, pass silk cord through 
the holes in the pages and cover, 
starting from the back and tying 
at the front, 

'^lliniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiSISTERSiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiS 




= “ Quick doctor, youVe = 

^ just: in time—$he*s be- E 
iE ginning to net better by = 
I herself I | 

^imiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiin 


^JiGiiT skirts have been in for 
some time, but fortunately, 
not as tight as the one Shirley 
MacLaine wears in a scene from 
the film fV/iaf A fVay To Go, 
This unique creation is in bright 
Chinese red patent leather. The 
skirt’s so slim that Shirley has to 
slither rather 
than walk! 






S 

This week CN Invites 
you to read about “ The 
Kingof Rock and Roll*' 
— ELVIS PRESLEY 



jClGHT years and millions of records ago 
tall, dark Elvis Aaron Presley of 
Memphis, Tennessee, cut his first disc and 
became a bombshell success overnight. 

The song v/as That's All Right Mama, and, 
following this with his famous Heartbreak 
Hotel, Elvis's fame as a truly original and 
exciting singer began to snowball. It 
soon became the accepted thing for his 
records to attract a million customers at 
a time, as did no less than 20 ! 

Elvis Presley, however, had always 
wanted to become an actor, and before 
long he made his film debut with Love Me 
Tetter. Before starting work on the film 
Elvis showed his keenness by not only 
learning his own script but also those of all 
the other members of the cast! Many 


more films followed, all of which were 
box-office hits. 

In 1958 he paid a visit to Europe—but not 
as a singer. He was posted to Germany as 
a member of the United States Army, and 
stayed there until his discharge in I960. 

Now 29, Elvis is still a bachelor but 
maintains a strong interest in girls, though 
he admits that most of his time is devoted 
to filming. “ This way I can reach fans all 
over the world," says Elvis. " Naturally, 
I'd love to visit Europe for concert tours. 
But at present my film commitments are 
too heavy to allow this." 

Meanwhile, we'll just have to " make 
do " with the songs from his latest film, 
Kissin' Cousins —which goes on general 
release next v/eek. 


I 
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Slow WE RUM 
OUR COUMTRY 
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OFFICERS OF THE COMMONS 


have already seen that the Speaker is the chief officer 
of the House of Commons. There are, however, other 
parliamentary officers of the House who arc also MPs. And 
there arc permanent officers of the House wlio arc not MPs. 

The other , parlia¬ 
mentary olTiccrs of 
The House are the 
Chair m a n of the 
Committee of IVays 
and Means and the 
Deputy Chairman. 

Like the Speaker, 
these two officers are 
elected by the House. 

The Chairman acts as 
deputy to the Speaker, 
taking over when the 
latter leaves the 
Chamber at meal 
times or when he is 
ill. Unlike the 
Speaker, however, he 
is appointed only for 
the term of Parlia¬ 
ment. He also presides 
in place of the 
Speaker whenever the 
House goes into 
Committee. 

There are also a 
number of permanent 
officers of the House 
of Commons who arc 
not MPs. There is the Cierh of 
the House of Commons who is 
appointed by the Crown. He deals 
with the papers and accounts of 



Major-General Ivor Hughes, Sorjeant-at« 
Arms in the House of Commons 


the House, assists the Speaker and 
advises MPs on questions of order 
and the proceedings of the House. 
Two Clerks Assistant are also 


appointed by the Crown and they 
take minutes (records) of the 
proceedings and deal with notices 
of motions, questions and 
amendments. 

The Serjeont-at-Arms is another 
important official. He is appointed 
by the Crown to enforce the orders 
of the House, and to execute 
warrants (written orders) issued by 
the Speaker. The Serjeant-at- 
Arms keeps order in the House 
and its precincts. He attends the 
Speaker with the Mace (the symbol 
of the Speaker’s royal authority). 
He sits at the Bar of the House 
in ceremonial, court dress. 

other Officers 

There are also some 50 clerks 
for the conduct of business, for 
advising on procedure, for keeping 
custody of documents, and for 
taking minutes of the proceedings. 
There is a librarian, assistant 
librarians, and library clerks. 
There is also an accountant and 
his deputy, and an editor of the 
official report (known as 
“Hansard “) on the proceedings of 
the House. 

All these officers, both parlia¬ 
mentary and permanent, are paid 
a salary. The highest goes to the 
Clerk of the House of Commons, 
who receives £7,015 a year. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR 


T.AME A. ILOOR 

AT matub.:e 


s 



THE MOST HARMFUL ANIMALS 




two budding naturalists, Paddy and Jane, came up with 
an interesting question recently. They wanted to know 
which animal was the most harmful to human beings. 


I soon found out that they were 
thinking in terms of man-eating 
tigers, grizzly bears, cobras and 
rattlesnakes. They were a little 
surprised, if not disappointed, 
when I replied that the most 
dangerous creatures, from Man’s 
point of view, were far less 
romantic. 


many thousands of humans by 
causing what is commonly known 
as sleeping sickness. 

There are fleas which can spread 
plague (such as The Great Plague 
of 1665) in some countries, and 
other diseases result from lice. 


by 


Maxwell Knigfht 


This sort of question is not easy 
to answer simply—like many other 
good questions; but it is among 
the insects that we find our most 
deadly enemies. You see, so many 
kinds can infect us with diseases 
in one way or another. Malaria 
fever, for instance, is caused by. 
the attacks of certain mosquitos; 
and though modern medical 
science has made great strides in 
combating ‘ this, there are still 
places in the tropics where it can 
be a serious threat. 

Another insect which is very 
dangerous is the Tsetse fly. In 
Africa it has caused the death of 



Rats can destroy ail kinds of 

We are fairly lucky in Britain, 
because wc have high standards of 
cleanliness and hygiene which 
help control the illnesses which 
can come from infection spread 


by house-flies, bluebottles, and 
cockroaches. All these can foul 
our food if they can get at it. 
And this is why we keep it 
covered up or in refrigerators 
where insects cannot come in 
contact with it. 

Among the rather bigger animals 
which must be regarded as foes 
arc house mice and rats. Not 
only can these foul 
food, they also 
destroy, or make 
unusable, many kinds 
of grain and other 
produce which we eat. 
These must be ruth¬ 
lessly battled against 
and exterminated 
wherever they occur. 

You will understand 
from this why I told 
my young friends not 
to regard Hons and 
tigers and crocodiles 
and sharks as our 
most deadly foes. 
Man has much more to fear from 
far less obvious animals. Fortun¬ 
ately, science is coming to our 
aid, and is slowly but surely 
winning the fight. 


food 
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The start of a race for boats of the very popular Enterprise class, 
on the River Bure, in the heart of the Norfolk Broads 
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A Hornet really buzzing along! The gym¬ 
nastics are to keep the boat upright 


** Nationa 
on the b( 



These dinghies belong to the Firefly class. They are light and iiv 
name suggests, and their popularity is indicated by their high s 
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The new and fast-growing Mirror class 
can be easily built from a kit 




Is ” heading smartly out to sea with a good breeze 
;am. This is a large and well-established class 


i These Flying Dutchmen have the wind behind them. Note the balloon-like sails called spinnakers 

•IPHE pictures on these pages show some of the dinghy classes being sailed today. 

Each boat has on its mainsail a letter, letters, or a symbol, indicating her 
class and, below that, her number in that class. 

Most dinghy sailors like to race, preferably against other boats in the same class. 
It is then the crew that sails best that crosses the finishing line first. 











dy, as their 
:ail numbers 


The Cadet is the most popular junior class,^ and 
is especially suitable for the young beginner 


.... 

This spectacle surprised Londoners in the summer of 1962, when 300 dinghies took part 
in the first Thames Tideway Race, from Putney to Tower Bridge and back. 
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3 seconds to spare ? 

TIME TO 
LOAD Ai\l 
INSTAMATIC'"'^ 
CAM ERA! 






Why does a man of action choose a Kodak ' 
Instamatic camera ? Because the Instamatic has . f 
started a camera revolution. A unique new method 
of loading makes taking colour or black-and-white 
pictures quicker and easier than you believed possible. 
The explanation is simple ... 

You don't have to thread film through a spool. 
You don't have to load in the shade. Every film 
for your Instamatic camera comes in its own 
light-proof cartridge—the Kodapak. You can load 
an Instamatic camera in three seconds flat—and 
in broad daylight. 

How? Simply open the back of the camera; drop in 
the Kodapak cartridge; close the camera. 

Be a man of action! Get an Instamatic 50. It's quick, 
it's easy, it takes first-class pictures, it costs only 60/1 d. 


HINTS ON TAKING BETTER PICTURES No. 4 

Watch your distance! 

The distance you keep between you and your subject is im¬ 
portant If you get closer than your camera instruction booklet 
recommends, your subject will be blurred. 

If, on the other hand, you try to take a small subject from too 
faraway it will look'lost'in the final picture. Your viewfinder will 
show you the proportion of the picture taken up by your subject 


This hint is the fourth of a series you will see in this paper. Cut them out and 
make yourself a top-cfass photographer. 

Kddak 

know about photography 

‘Kodak/ ‘Inslamalic' and ‘Kodaoak' are registered trade marks of Kodak Ltd, 
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(J N astronomer Patrick Moore 
turns liis skilled hand to 
Space fiction in CAPTIVES OF 
THE MOON (Burke 2s. r>d.). The 
story, a fast-moving one, concerns 


GajtivssditleMooa; 



an American base on the Moon 
where they are carrying out 
nuclear tests. A British party, 
with the only operational rocket 
available, is sent to investigate. 
They get very near deaths but 
Stop just short. 

§1 a a 

Jn these days when so many 
people seem to enjoy run¬ 
ning down their own country, it’s 
good to read a book which tells 
of a part which Britain played 
against the great tyrant Napoleon. 


FICTION 

REDCOAT SPY, by John Red- 
mayne (Macdonald 12s. 6d.) 

pictures for us the Peninsular War 
when Wellington and his redcoats 
were fighting for the land of Spain 
against the French, who were 
threatening to overrun Europe— 
and our island too; 

3 S 3 

^ND now, over to the RAF. Why 
does a thoroughly experienced 
Hunter pilot suddenly start flying 
like a maniac? That was what 
Mike Jagger, his friend and fellow 
pilot wanted to know—not to 
mention his Commanding Officer, 
And this led to a dangerous job 
from the Air Ministry concerning 
a deadly new ray . . . Read about 
it in JAGGER’S SECRET CHAL¬ 
LENGE, by Richard Townshend 
Bickers (Macdonald 12s. 6d.). 

ED §] S 

"\Yiiat about 150 pigs to fatten 
and forty cows to milk twice 
a day, not to mention the sheep 
to be sheaved? In A YEAR ON 
COWLEAZE FARM (Phoenix 
13s. 6d.) Ralph Whitlock tells how 
young Richard spends twelve 
months on a West Country farm. 

g EJ g 

GOOD Story written round the 
great hill-top keep of Caris- 
brooke Castle in the Isle of Wight 
is Barbara Softly’s A STONE IN 
A POOL (Macmillan 15s.). The 
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FACT 


JPASCINATING reading for any¬ 
one who loves horses and 
riding is COME PONY TREK¬ 
KING WITH ME, by Veronica 
Heath (Muller 12s. 6d.). Though 
written as a story about imaginary 
characters, it is packed with facts 






about this now very popular kind 
of holiday—how it works and how 
to set about enjoying it to the full. 
Plenty of good tips and a lot of 
fun in the fresh air. 

S §] 3 

JJere’s another good one. It’s 
THE REAL BOOK OF 
SNAKES, by Jane Sherman 
(Dobson 10s. 6d.). Snakes arc really 
rather vulnerable creatures and 
so some of them (but not nearly 
all) are dangerous only in self- 
defence. For the same reason they 


tend to hide themselves and so 
most people know even less .about 
them than about other kinds of 
wild animal. But they are 
interesting creatures just the same. 

s s 

FINE tale of great endeavour 
and gallant adventure on the 
cold top of the world is told in 
FROZEN FRONTIER, by R. 
Frank (Harrap 15s.). From the days 
of the Vikings to those of atomic 
submarine crews, we arc told of 
the hazards which proved fatal to 
expedition after expedition. 

a SI E] 

You must also read a new book 
about eagles—FLYING FREE, 
by a Norwegian, Reidar Brodt- 
korb (Methuen 12s. 6d.), Keeping 
a tame eagle about the place is 
quite something, even if you do 
have a young daughter to help! 
But to get it across to Scotland by 
ship and train (an eagle looks so 
strange in a guard’s van!) is even 
more exciting. There are some 
excellent photographs. 

SI S SI 

Q-reat moments in motor racing 
are recalled in THE SHELL 
BOOK OF EPIC MOTOR 
RACES, by Peter Roberts (Kaye 
and Vane 12s. 6d.). From the 
BRM victory of 1962 to ihe 
Gordon Bennct race of 1902— 
it’s all here witb lots of speed 
pictures* 


arrival of King Charles I as a 
prisoner there started a ring of 
troubles for the islanders, involv¬ 
ing Stephen, a Newport schoolboy, 
and Henrietta, daughter of the 
Vicar of Bonchurch (real 
characters). 

S S SI 

XHE DESPERATE JOURNEY 
by Kathleen Fidler (Lutter¬ 
worth 13s. 6(1.) is about the bad 
days in Scotland around the turr 
of the last century. The Murra 5 





bairns, gathering mussels on the 
seashore, fall foul of the landlord's 
ballitf who burns down their home* 
Following the trend of the time, 
the family emigrates and sets up 
a new home, of logs, beside a far 
Canadian river. A, 1. 



CSIESS 

CljUM 


gpHE 


Si//t(/ay Times National 
Schools’ Tournament is 
drawing to a close for another 
year. Since September schools 
throughout the country have 
been “doing battle” to win 
the valuable prizes. 

The teams to reach the last four 
are last year’s winners, Hove 
Grammar School, Liverpool Insti¬ 
tute High School, Wyggeston Boys’ 
School of Leicester, and the 
winners of the Dulwich College v 
Carlton Grammar School match. 
The four semi-finalists will travel 
to London to play the last two 
matches: Play will be from 

2.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. on 24th and 
25th July at the Hotel Rembrandt. 
South Kensington. Spectators will 
be welcomed. 
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This week’s problem comes from 
an actual game. White plays and 
mates Black in two moves. 

Answ er on page 12 

T. MARSDEN 
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picture 

serial 


A special illustrated version of one of 
Shakespeare’s most famous plays 

A.S Ifou ILiilse It 


Part 

Six 


Banished by his brother, 
the rightful ruler of a 
French dukedom now 
living a simple life in 
the Forest of Arden. 
Among others also living 
there was Orlando, a 
young man who had 
angered the usurping 
duke. 

Later Rosalind, the 
rightful duke\s daughter, 
was banished too, and 
her cousin, Celia, the 
daughter of the unlawful 
duke, decided to go 
with her. 

The two girls went to 
live in a cottage in the 
forest. For safety's sake 
they travelled there in 
disguise, Rosalind as a 
young shepherd called 
‘ Ganymede,' and Celia 
as his sister * Aliena.' 

Orlando hod fallen in 
love with Rosalind at 
Court. Now he was 
carving her name on the 
forest trees ; until one 
day he met her, but did 
not recognise her . . . 


I • When ** Ganymedeand Orlando met, Orlando 
thought he saw a likeness in the “ youth ” to his beloved 
Rosalind. But Ganymede had none of the charm or grace 
of a young lady. Instead his bearing had the boldness 
often found in youths who are no longer boys but at the 
same time have not yet become men ; and he talked 
after the forthright fashion of a youth. 



2. They sat down and 
continued to talk, 
Rosalind, skilfully 
maintaining the 
manner of a youth, 
one too young to be 
interested in love, told 
Orlando about a 
certain lover ** who 
haunts our forest, and 
spoils our young 
trees with carving 
* Rosalind ’ upon 
their barks ; and he 
hangs poems on 
bushes and brambles, 
all praising this same 
Rosalind. If I could 
find this lover, 1 would 
give him some good 
counsel that would 
soon cure him of his 
love! ** Rosalind was, 
of course, playing a 
game with Orlando, 
and at times she 
found it hard to keep 
a straight face ! 


3. Orlando confessed 
that he was the lover in 
question, and asked 
Ganymede to give 
him the good advice he 
had mentioned. Still 
In . mischievous mood, 
Ganymede suggested 
that Orlando should 
come every day to the 
cottage which he shared 
with his “sister 
Aliena. “Then,“ 
Ganymede said, ** I will 
pretend to be Rosalind, 
and you can pretend 
to court me in the way 
that you would do if 1 
v/ere Rosalind. And 
I will behave In the 
unreasonable and 
whimsical way of a lady 
towards her lover until 
you sec how sifiy you 
are to think yourself 
in love I ** 





5. Orlando thought all this was only a joke, but it made him happy to be able to express his feelings 
about Rosalind. As for Ganymede, she was happy too, knowing that aii these loving words were 
really addressed to her ! Thus the two of them passed the time pleasantly ; and Aliena, seeing them 
enjoying themselves, was too good-natured to interfere. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Wiite TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


WlATCHBOX LABELS 

FRFF This scarce TURKISH 
label sent FREE to all those 

H sending 3d. for our 

MATCHBOX LABEL APPROVALS 
Please tell your parents 

E.ILW. Lid. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, WC1 


IT IS mOST Ifi^PORTANT 

that you print your' full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address In the advertisement. 


SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 

to prepare children 
for 


r-eVi. 


w4oPJ!SSe9/ 


FREE 24-pag:c Guide and Test 

Please state age of child. 

• A * SHOHT navtsioN courses available 

Individual preparation for the following : 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 

CIVIL SERVICE and COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to : The Registrar, (Dept.W.97), 

MEI^CER'S COHRESP^OMDEMCE COLLEGE 

37-39 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l. REGent 1329 




Send Just Gd. stamp to 
cover post and packing 
and get FUKIO, a high 
definition, black and white 
film to load your camera. 

You get a FlUCE reload every time your 
film Is developed—P.C. size prints, too* You 
pay ONLY for developing and printing the 
Gratlspool way. <IUALTTY GUAltANTEElK 
Hundreds of thousands of satisfied customer.^. 
State film size, 120, G20, or 127 and send 
Gd. stamp with your name and addres.s to; 
BRITAIN'S LARGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 


jy^;22^!aaw— 


I Cl |:#oi n H i^> 

DEPT. GP62/39, GLASGOW, C.l 


Road what one Horn 
thou.sands ol Gratl.spool 
“fans” says: “Now batter 
than ever, although you 
have nerved lae \reil for 
20 years . . . deliuhied" writes E. G, M.. 
HwnnspAi. POSTCARD PRINTS (or KING 
SIZE from square negatives) at no more 
than your usual cost. Send other makes o 
film, too. with 6/- (8 exposures); 8/- (12 
exposures): or 10/- (IG exposures); No 
charge for failures. You will gel a FltPK 
I'ANCHKOMATIC FILM With your results 
QUALITY GUAUANTElCn. Write to: 


DEPT, GP62/39. GLASGOW. C.l 


JUST 
LIKE 
FATHER! 

This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises; 
“ 7 ft. long 

three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
_ float, rod 
^ rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/11 P.O. to: 

Wm, PENN LTD. (Dept. CW) 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 



EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 largo pages of 
superbly illustrated features. 


EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 


S E N R O 

CHEMISTRY SET 

OP^LY G/- and Packing 

Full Instructions 
14 chemicals 
Test tubes 
Send: 

SENRO PRODUCTS 
15, Ashley Court, 
Great North Way, N.W.4 


WONDERFUL OFFER 
BRAND NEW 

44^9 P. & P. 2/9 
Genuinely worth 60/- 
6 ft. X 4 ft. X 3i ft., 12 In. walls 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
pole.s. Packs into bag measLiring 
18 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Weight 4^ lb. 
Ideal for Hikers, Cyclists, 
or Garden use. 

Cas/i, cheque or P.O. with order, 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

MAGILTOWN TRADING CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. CN.9) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON. E.C.2 
MET 7010 Clo.sed on Saturdays. 
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COINS MAKE POPULAR DESIGNS 


T^ANY stamp collectors arc also interested in collecting 
coins. This is not surprising, for there are many similarities 
between the two hobbies. 

One ditference, however, is that coins date back much farther 
than stamps. They were used by the Ancient Greeks almost a 
thousand years before the birth of Jesus Christ. 

Since the invention of the from Switzerland includes four 
postage stamp there has been a values showing old coins. On the 
close connection between the 30 plus 10 centimes stamp is a 



designs of stamps and coins. The 
design of the first stamps, ' the 
Penny Blacks of 1840, showed a 
portrait of Queen Victoria, then 
aged 21. This portrait was the 
work of William Wyon, who had 
also designed the first coins of 
Queen Victoria, minted in 1838. 

Stamps from many other 
countries have also resembled the 
coins in use at the same period. 
French stamps issued in the reign 
of the Emperor Napoleon III 
(1852-70), for instance, have the 
same portrait as that on the 
Emperor’s coins. Italy, Spain, and 
the Netherlands provide similar 
examples. 

Some 
countries 
have even 
chosen coins 
for the designs 
of their 
stamps. 
Israel’s first 
issue, made in 
1948, featured 
j2 ancient 
Jewish coins. Pictured here is a 
.stamp from another Israeli scries, 
issued in 1954. It features a 
quarter-shekel coin minted about 
A.D. 70, when the Jews were at war 
with the Romans. 

A new series of charity stamps 


silver thaler, or dollar, dated 1554. 
It was minted for use in the Swiss 
province 
of Geneva 
and shows the 
Geneva coat- 
of-arms. 

Gold, silver 
and copper 
coins are 
shown on 
other values 
of this new Swiss series. 

Collecting “Coins on Stamps” 
is one of the many branches of 



by C. W. Hill 



philately catered for by the 
American Topical Association, 
which was formed 15 years ago. 
Its members do not collect stamps 
according to countries, but simply 
for the subjects they depict. 

Music, scouting, aircraft, ships, 
wild animals, heraldry—these are 
some of the most popular topics. 
The Association has its own 
magazine and also publishes 
booklets giving details of the 
stamps which illustrate various 
topics. 

Full details may be obtained 
from the Secretary, the American 
Topical Association, 3300 North 


FICIS A. PUSSLE 

SIX SPORTS 
IN A 
SQUARE 
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JUIVIBLED 

OPERA 

Re-arrange the letters in the 
words below to spell a wclT 
known opera by Verdi. 

GO OR TITLE 




aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


Begin in one corner and pass 
through each square to form the 
names of six sports. The last 
letter of each word will be the 
initial of the next. 

PAINTER PUZZLE 

The names of two of the worUVs 
greatest painters inserted in the 
blank spaces below will form six 
words reading across. 
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50th Street, Milwaukee 16, 
Wisconsin, USA, in return for an 
international reply coupon, obtain¬ 
able at any GPO. 

/ 

]^EW stamps from Iceland will be 
popular with topical collectors. 
One, pictured here, marks the 20th 


1^44 ; ^ • 19 64 



iSLANU 


anniversary of the Republic of 
Iceland. It shows the country’s 
coat-of-arms in full colour. 

The other, also pictured here, 
is one of four stamps showing 
wild flowers. This value features 
the buttercup. 



WORD-CHANGE 
IN FOUR MOVES 

Can you change the word DROP 
to GAIN in four moves, altering 
only one letter at a time, and 
always forming a complete word? 

TASTY! 


LITERARY 

JUMBLE 

The names of the following seven 
characters and the books they 
belong to have been fumbled. Can 
you sort them out ? 

D’Artagnan 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

Becky Sharp 

Pride and Prejudice 

Elizabeth Bennet 

Pickwick Papers 

Fagin 

The Three Musketeers 

Christian 

Oliver Twist 

Long John Silver j 

Vanity Fair 

Sam Waller 

Treasure Island 



Tlic names of seven cakes have 
been mixed up on this plate* See 
if you can sort them out. 

JUST TWO 

The same two letters inserted in 
each of the clues below will form 
four complete words. 

Pa . . t, . . fer, h . . gc, tra . . 

I Answers to puzzles are on page 12 I 
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Ihe Chi!drtn*s Newspaper, Z.atn fuiy, !V<>4 

C N fiction 


The last day of the Dublin 
Horse Show was to be a memor¬ 
able one for twins Susan and 
David, and their friends, Martin 
and Clare. 

The four had run av/ay from 
home to compete in the Show, 
and so far it had all been very 
exciting. But now, they were to 
suffer a cruel disappointment. 

8. Anthea Steps In ! 

SATURDAY began uncom- 
^ fortably early, when we 
were wakened by a fire-engine 
racing along the road with all its 
sirens going. After we had got 
up to investigate, there didn’t seem 
much point in going back to bed 
again, especially as it was such a 
lovely, sunny morning. 

I went to get some water to 
make hot chocolate for breakfast, 
and stood on a squashy mushroom 
in my bare feet, which felt 
horrible, especially as 1 sat down 
with a bump in the cold, dewy 
grass. As there were only thin 
pyjamas between me and the earth, 
it felt hard and decidedly damp. 

“I say,” I called, “there are 
mushrooms here! Why don’t we 
have them for breakfast?” 

“ Perhaps they’re toadstools,” 
said Martin. 

“I suppose they might be,” I 
said regretfully, and picked up my 
heavy bucket and staggered back 
to camp with it. 

We had our breakfast in our 
pyjamas to keep our good riding- 
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clothes clean, a sight which would 
have given cur parents hysterics 
had they seen us. Afterwards we 
cleared, up and tidied the camp in 
case Mr. and Mrs. Graham and 
Marianne came to see it that 
afternoon. 

We left for the Show quite 
early, and, once there, abandoned 
our coats, rolled Up our sleeves 
and fed the ponies and groomed 
them. 

“Good morning. Brandy,” I 
said when I went in. “How are 
you feeling today? Well, I hope, 
becaiFiC you’ve got to jump 
brilliantly, pet.’^ 

Farther up the stables, some 
superior-looking children who 
v/erc watching their grooms 
brushing their ponies, looked down 
their noses at me as if they 
thought I was a bit cracked, talk¬ 
ing to a pony. So for the next 
half-hour I talked to him in an 
exaggerated, loud voice, and 
giggled to myself at the slightly 
shocked and superior glances they 
gave me. 



Our preliminary round.s were at 
half past nine, and the course was 
a very easy one. At least it must 
have been, because we all got a 
clear round, and so qualified, with 
eight other people, for the finals 
that afternoon. 

“That was terrific,” I said, as 
we walked the ponies slowly 
through the crowd back to their 
stables. “Fancy us all getting 
through.” 

“It was sheer fluke as far as I 
was concerned,” said my twin. 
“Old Silver was wheezing like a 
grampus, weren’t you, old girl? 
Actually that was iust a good act. 






arguing any longer, so we climbed 
unwillingly into the police car. 

“We’ll soon convince them,” 
said David, in not a very certain 
voice. “They’ll let us go in time 
for, the competition.” 

Just before we started off, I 
leaned out of the window and 
called to a stunned-looking Ann, 
“If we’re not out when they come, 
and you see them, will you tell 
Mr. and. Mrs, Graham what’s 
happened?” She nodded in a 
mystified way and the car drove 
off. 


because she doesn’t like jumping. 
You’re an old fraud, Silver.” 

“They’re auctioning show ponies 
in the Bloodstock Paddock now,” 
said Martin. “Shall we go and 
watch?” 

“Okay!” I agreed, stopping 
Brandy while a harassed mother 
rescued her screaming child from 
our path. Then we waited for 
Clare, who was trying to persuade 
Mistrust to pass a woman in a 
vile pink coat, who the silly pony 
was sure was about to attack her. 

After lunch we groomed the 
ponies, and while the others were 
still busy, I sat on the wall divid¬ 
ing Brandy’s box from the one 
next door, and talked to the girl 
who was washing her pony in it. 
Her name was Ann, the daughter 
of a ring-steward at the show, and 
we had become quite friendly with 
her during the week. 

From my high position 1 
absent-mindedly stroked Brandy’s 
ears while he nibbled my jodhpurs 
in a friendly way, which no doubt 
gave them a good 
crease, though not the 
right kind! 

Our finals were at 
three-thirty, and as it 
was only a quarter to 
one now, we decided 
to go into town and 
do some shopping. 

David had decided to 
use some of his “New 
Bridle for Silver ” 
fund on a new girth, 
as his old one had 
come to bits that 
morning. Ann said 
she knew a .good shop 
not far away, so we 
all went together. 

. We were really 
dreadful show-offs, 
but we couldn’t help 
feeling very grand as 
we walked down 
O’Connell Street in 
all our good riding- 
clothes, and we were 
very conscious of the 
admiring glances we 
got, so it no doubt 

A large policeman 
stared at us and 
took a notebook 
out of his pocket 


out of his pocket and studied it, 
and then hurried after us. He 
tapped David on the shoulder. 

“Your name, please?” 

It had all happened too quickly 
for us to be on our guard. 

“David Walker,” he replied. 

“And yours?” 

“Martin Graham.” 

A broad grin covered the police¬ 
man’s face. 

“And you’re Susan Walker and 
Clare Graham, aren’t you? Well, 
we should like a little statement 
from you, if you would just come 
this way, please.” 

“Hey, what’s all this about? 
Why do you want to speak to us?” 
cried David. “We haven’t done 
anything!” 


At the Ballsbridge police station, 
which was really quite close to 
the show-ground, we were led 
indoors and along empty, dusty 
passages and upstairs to an office 
where we were handed over to a 
more important-looking person 
who was sitting writing behind a 
desk. 

For a while he just went on 
writing and ignored us, and we 
were getting more and more 
impatient when at last he took 
some notice of us. 

“So you’re the Grahams and 
Walkers, are you?” he said. 
“Rather nuisances, aren’t you?” 
There was a twinkle in his eyes— 
he was rather a nice policeman 
really. 



served us right when we began to 
wonder where we were. 

“The shop must be round here 
somewhere,” said Ann in a 
worried voice. “I was sure it was 
on this corner.” 

“Doesn’t seem to be,” I said. 
“I say, wouldn’t it be nice if we 
got lost and missed our competi¬ 
tion?” 

“Great fun,” said Clare, 
sarcastically. 

“Well, we know the way to the 
Show Grounds anyway, even if 
we can’t find the shop,” said 
David. “You just go down there, 
and then to the left and round 
the corner and . . . well, anyway, 
it’s not far,” he finished lamely. 

Wc started off down the street 
again. A large policeman stared 
at us suddenly, took a notebook 


“Now, now, you ran away from 
home, and that’s something,” said 
the policeman. “An3;way, we’ve 
got instructions to bring you in, 
so in you’ll have to come.” 

“But we can’t!” I cried. “We’re 
competing at the Horse Show this 
afternoon.”* 


“Well now, that’s too bad,” said 
the policeman, and I was reminded 
of the saying that every Irishman 
loves a horse. “But maybe they 
won’t keep you too long. You 
youngsters have saved us a bit of 
trouble, turning up like this. We 
were just on our way to the show- 
ground to find you.” 

There was obviously no use in 


“Why do you want to see us, 
sir?” asked David. 

“Well, I think you should be 
able to answer that,” said the 
policeman. “Would you mind 
telling me why you all ran away 
from home in such a way, and 
made all sorts of troubles and 
worries for your parents?” > 

“We didn’t really run away,” 
said Martin, “and my father 
knows where we are—I’ve spoken 
to him on the phone. Surely it 
wasn’t him who asked us to be 
brought in like this?” 

The Inspector silently handed 
over a piece of paper. It was a 
telegram from Anthea demanding 
that we be found at once. 

If we had only known then that 
we were no longer under Anthea’s 
control! We were to hear later 
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that, almost simultaneously, 
Anthea had received a cable from 
our father asking her to “leave,” 
and the stupidly rude postcard 
from us. She must have been 
beside herself with rage and, 
ignoring the fact that she no 
longer had any authority over us, 
had done this in a childish desire 
to “get her revenge.” 

But, of course, at this time 
neither we nor the policeman 
knew that Anthea had been 
sacked. 

“But . . . but what are you 
going to do with us?” David 
spluttered out angrily. 

“This Miss Willis is your legal 
guardian while your parents are 
away,” replied the Inspector, “and 
unless she withdraws this warrant, 
you must be held by us and 
returned home.” 

“But she has no control over us. 
Not over Clare and me, I mean,” 
said Martin. 

“Well, I have only your word 
for it that your parents know 
where you are, so we decided to 
have you in as well,” was the 
reply. “But we will contact your 
parents, and if they want us to 
release you, we will do so. Now, 
if you’ll just sit here, out of the 
way. Make yourselves at home. 
There are magazines over there, 
and a cup of tea should be in 
soon ” 


“But we Can’t possibly stay 
here! We’re in a jumping com¬ 
petition this afternoon!” cried 
David. 

“Well, what do you know? 
Isn’t that too bad!” said the 
Inspector sympathetically. 

“Please couldn’t we go, just for 
that?” pleaded Clare. 

“Well, I agree with you, it’s 
hard luck,” he answered, “Now 
if you’ll just sit over there . . 

“This is impossible!” said 
David, as soon as the Inspector 
had gone to his desk at the other 
side of the room. “What I would 
like to do to that Anthea!” 

Clare leaned disconsolately back 
in her chair, 

.“Oh, it’s awful,” she said. 
“We’ll miss the Show, and the 
ponies were all going so well 
today. It was going to be such 
fun.” 

We sat in near silence for about 
twenty minutes until we heard 
footsteps. A moment later in 
walked—'Mr. and Mrs. Graham! 

We all leaped up with cries of 
delight. 

When at last some of the noise 
had subsided, Mr. Graham 
managed to make himself heard. 

“I’ve just spoken to the 
Inspector, and Tm afraid we’re in 
trouble. You two are free, of 
course,” he said, turning to his 
own two, “but you others are 
stuck for the moment. The main 
hope was for Anthea to withdraw 
her warrant, and I managed to 
persuade him to phone Anthea 
and ask her, but she refused. I’ve 
also tried to phone her myself, 
but either she is out or she just 
won’t answer. Our last hope was 
to cable your parents and ask 
thern to order your release. We’ve 
done that.” 

“But you’ve cabled all the way 
to Spain!” I interrupted. “Wc 
won’t get a reply for hours.” 

“The minimum time for a reply 
from Spain is an hour and three- 
quarters,” replied Mr. Graham 
seriously. 

We all looked at our watches. 
If the cable returned in the very 
minimum of time, it would be 
twenty past three. Ten minutes 
before we were due in the Arena! 

To be concluded 

© Benmgh Brims, 1963 
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f ORD’S, the world-famous cricket ground in tlie St. John’s 
^ Wood district of London, has “piit up the 150” ; it was 
opened in 1814, as the third home of the Marylcbonc Cricket 
Club—the MCC. 

And it is just 80 years since the first Test match was played 
on the ground; that was on 21st-23rd July, 1884, and England 
beat Austraiia by an innings. 

Tlic other day, when Lord’s was having a rest from cricket, 
I went to tiic ground and was allowed to roam about at will... 

HERE 1 was, then, in the Long Along the walls. 

Room, perhaps the most fapious ranged glass cases 
spot of any cricket ground in the 


Along the walls, too, were 
ranged glass cases containing 
mementoes of players and teams 


world. A lofty room, this, with down the ages, and from many 


huge windows giving an uninter¬ 
rupted view across the sacred 
pitch. 

The walls were heavy with 
paintings—of men who raised 
cricket through the nursery stage; 


By the Sports Editor 


and of battles lost and won on 
the village green. 

There is, of course, a portrait 
of Thomas Lord, the Yorkshire- 
man who came to London to 
establish a cricket ground, and put 
his name into history. . There is 
one of John Wisden, a name surely 
as famed as that of Lord; any¬ 
one who has not heard of 
Wisden s Almanack has not heard 
of cricket. 

“ The LiUle Wonder ” 

John himself was no mean 
cricketer; a fast bowler who 
earned the nickname “The Little 
Wonder,” he took all ten wickets 
in an innings for the North of 
England against the South of 
England in 1850. 

Another portrait is of that great 
patron of cricket. Sir Horace 
Mann (1744-1804), a member of 
the 1774 committee which met to 
revise the Laws of Cricket. He 
was also a founder-member of the 
MCC in 1787. 


parts of the world. There were 
left-handed bats, bow-shaped bats, 
straight bats, and badly-battered 
bats, like that with which Tom 
Hayward scored 3,518 runs in the 
summer of 1906, a total surpassed 
only by the “Middlesex^Twins,” 
Denis Compton (3,816) arid Bill 
Edrich (3,539) in 1947. 

Bowling at 74 

Among the many balls with a 
history was one used by a W. 
Williams, who, playing for the 
MCC ort a July day in 1934, took 
three Lords and Commons wickets 
for 16 runs. In cold figures that 
is no remarkable achievement— 
. except that W. Williams was 74 at 
the time and was celebrating the 
50th anniversary of his first 
appearance for Middlesex at 
Lord’s! 

Perhaps we are inclined to 
regard cricket as a game played 
only where there has been what 
is called “the English influence”; 
so it comes as rather a surprise to 
see a ball used by the first MCC 
team to visit the Argentine, in 
1912. There is a pennant to mark 
the second MCC tour of Denmark 
in 1925, while another was 
presented by the first Danish side 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 



to come to England, in August, 
1961. 

The United States, too, is 
represented, by a bat which bears 
the signatures of the Philadelphia 
team which came to England in 
1903. 

From the Long Room I 
wandered up the stairs and along 
the corridors which led to the 



The Father Time weathervanc 
came to Lord^s in 1926 

dressing-rooms and administrative 
offices. Everywhere the walls 
were lined with paintings arid 
sketches arid engravings; decorated 
scarves and linens. One of the 
latter depicted the great Dr. W. G. 
Grace arid bore the inscription 
“ Champion Cricketer of the 
World.” Such a title must be 
unique, for the term has never 
been applied to any other cricketer. 
The linen, in fact, was produced 
to mark W.G.’s hundredth century, 



Thomas Lord, the Yorkshire- 

m'an who gave his name to 
the famous ground 

something which no other cricketer 
had achieved. 

In due course I found myself 
below the scorers’ box, and 
wound my way up the stairs until 
I was immediately beneath the 
figure of Old Father Time, still 
struggling with a bail, as he has 
done since he came to Lord’s 38 
years ago. 

Down to earth again, to wander 
round the ground on my way to 
the W. G. Grace Memorial Gates. 
But there was just one more build¬ 
ing to visit—the Memorial Gallery, 
as it is called. It stood apart 
from the main structure, and I 
had a special reason for wanting 
to go in—I was in search of The 
Ashes! 

American Trophy 

Inside there were many wonder¬ 
ful things to be seen, among them 
the Ambassador’s Cup. This was 
presented by Mr. John Hay 
Whitney (US Ambassador» in 
Britain 1957-61) for annual com¬ 
petition between the American 
Amateurs in England and the 
Lord’s Taverners. 

Another exhibit was the very 
modern Wisden Trophy, created in 
1963 for competition between 
England and the West Indies. 
Inscribed cups, shields, plates, 
stunaps, balls, and bats were there 
galore. Finally, in a special glass 
cabinet, there was the celebrated 
urn containing the “Ashes of 
English Cricket.” 

The sight of it came as some¬ 
thing of a shock, for I had pictured 
a silver container about a foot 
high. Instead, I found myself 
looking at a purple-coloured piece 
of pottery standing barely four 
inches! 


OLD TRAFFORD’S 
19th TEST 

The Fourth Test match, which 
begins at Old TralFord this 
Thursday, will be the 19th staged 
on this fariioiis Manchester 
ground. England has won four of 
these matches, Australia three, and 
the rest have been drawn. 

With Australia one up in the 
series, the initiative will have to 
come from England, . and there 
must be many hoping for a repeat 
of the 1956 match. Then Jim 
Laker set a record by taking 19 
Australian wickets. 


ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

(P. 4) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 
1 Cygnet. 4 Athens. 9 . Sabre. 
10 Safer. 11 Pumps. 12 Leech. 
13 Free. 14 Allow. 18 Tacit. 21 Weft. 
22 Heath. 23 Muted. 24 Thine. 
25 Ripen. 26 Hearth. 27 Twenty. 
DOWN: 1 Castle. 2 Goblet. 

3 Elephant. 5 Toss. 6 Effort. 
7 Surrey. 8 Complicated. 15 With¬ 
draw. 16 Switch. 17 Africa. 19 
Sampan. 20 Shanty. 23 Meat. 
(P. 8) CN Chess Club : 1 N-B6 

cli PxN ; 2 QxP mate ; If 1 , .. BxN 
or K-Rl ; 2 QxP mate. (P. 10) 
Six Sports in a Square : Cricket ; 
tennis ; swimming ; golf ; football ; 
lacrosse. Literary Jumble: D’Artagnan 
—The Three Musketeers ; Becky 
Sharp—Vanity Fair ; ' Elizabeth 

Bcnnet—Pride and Prejudice ; 
Christian—Pilgrim’s Progress ; Fagin 
—Oliver Twist ; Long John Silver 
—Treasure Island ; Sam Weller— 
Pickwick Papers. Painter Puzzle ; 
Titian ; Renoir. Jumbled Opera : 
Rigolctto. Word-Change in Four 
Moves : Drop, drip, grip, grin, gain. 
Tasty ; Scone ; eclair ; Ecclcs ; 
Banbury ; macaroon ; .Madeleine ; 
doughnut. Just Two : in. 
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